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ches OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
ALDENSES AND ALBIGENSES. 


‘Compiled chiefly from Jones’ History-} 
No. 1X. 


ward the middie of the 16th century, 
vis 1, King of France, obtained pos- 
‘oof the Whole country of Piedmont, 
cuquest, anc regulated its affairs by 
sof a parliament at Turin, The 
teal chair was then filled by Paul III., 
p plied the parliament so sedalously to 
eed against these pernicious’ heretics, 
‘Waldetses, that the recent scenes C2 | 
ince and Calabria were now reacted in 
dmont; numbers of the Waldenses, 
ye committed to the flames. These 
gg wert, IM a great measure, new 
mg them. They, therefore, presented 
idress to the King, humbly supplicating 
btheymight be indulged with the same 
eges under his government, which 
pind their forefathers had so long en- 
under the house of Savoy. But Fran- 
wned a deaf ear to their prayer, com- 
ding them to be regulated in the con- 
s of religion by the laws of the Ro- 
»church, or they should be punished as 
atics, adding, that he did not burn the 
owersof Luther in every part of France, 
permitanest of heretics to rest secure 
the bosom Of the Alps. They were, 
fore, commanded by the parliament 
send away their pastors on pain of death ; 
i in their room to receive priests be- 
pig to the Catholic church, to conduct 
bt worship and sing masses for them. 
tWaldenses replied, that in what re- 
itd their religious worship, they could 
hocommands which interfered with 
lwsof God, to whom they rather chose 
Obedient, in every thing that concern- 
tis service, than to follow the fancies and 
inations of men, 
ht the King’s attention being engaged 
us tine in More important concerns, 
ii uot immediately prosecute his mea- 
‘against the Waldenses, and the par- 
bent elinquished the matter to the court 
‘quisition, who committed to the flames 
many as they could apprehend. Not 
B ater this, the parliament of Turin 
m resumed the subject, resolving to aid 
_ ) Means in their power, the efforts 
, Mquisitors, and appointed a person 
* tame of St. Julian, president, and 
tim throughout the valleys. He was 
ew with the King’s authority, and ac- 
pe led by an assessor, to compel the 
ss either to conform to the church 
© or to put them to death ; promis- 
, thder their agents every assistance 
they tight require, either to reduce 
_wite, OY exterminate them. But 
St impossible to terrify these people 
«8, Or to seduce them from their 
“at to the truth by alluring expedi- 
tem ePorted to the parliament that to 
: > Rag Waldenses must be the 
. dra and a King of France too. 
| Soanditag transmitted a report of 
“a : F a and left the further 
Nat es¢ Innocent Christians to 
- nye His majesty reported 
ie all his subjects in Piedmont 
Compelied to attend muss on pain 
al punishment, and the confisca- 
| + ward and St. Julian was sent 
: seca But the people were 
aud resalve — - they ever had 
MS Which wer lat they would obey no 
ate inconsistent with their 
aided the 4 be ia mnnaciodt behaviour 
MY proceeded acres . e highest pitch. 
bs) MANET, causiny all hos pe 
lended in Pace % all that could be 
‘the Mont, and on the con- 
» Valleys, to be committ od t 
Turn,’ The tted to the 
mae ene ee — res 
Tne tal, Who perished wi 
White ye Christian peuleniion, 
cis was wigs Were in progress 
« moved from the stage ot 
Son Henry II. raised to the 
OY, now ion’ coe princes of Ger- 
Rt Persecuted Wain compassion for the 
M with 1] denses, interceded for 
% Withon Snry, afd their applicat: 
3 t SUCCESS, fo hevt, resattene tes 
watsted until © they continued un- 
* Prance ce Was concluded be- 
Which _~ ei Spain, in the year ¢ 
th . , Ae year 1559, 


il 


No sooner had the peaceable irihabitants 
of Piedmont become the subjects of Phil- 
bert Emanuel, than 4 most pressihg appli- 
cation was made to him’ by the monks of 
Pignerol to prosecute the most sanguinary 
measures against the Waldenses; and the 
latter, to counteract it, presented an hufh- 
ble petition to their sovereign, avowing the 
principles of their faith—their readiness to 
yield obedience to their civil rulers, in every 
thing that did not infringe upon the rights 
of conscithce—their anxious wish to live 
peaceably with their neighbours, and boldly 
affirming, that though often provoked to it, 
they had done violence to no man. They 
remind him, that it isno trifling thing to fight 
against God ; and beseech him to consider 
well what he is about to undertake, before 
he imbrues his hands in innocent blood. 
““We shall religiously obey all your high- 
ness’ edicts, (say they) so far as conscience 
will permit—but Jesus is our Saviour ; and 
when conscience says nay, your highness 
knows that it is our duty to obey God father 
than man. While we frankly acknowledge 
the right of Cesar to demand from us what 
belongs to Czsar, we must also render to 


4 God what is due to Him.” 


But whether this petition did not arrive 
in time, or whether the Duke turned a deaf 
ear to it, it seems that in the year 1561 the 
inhabitants of the valleys were considera- 
-bly harassed by the military; in conse- 
quence of which, they came to the resolu- 
tion of sending deputies to Turin, to pre- 
vail upon the Dutchess, who was reported 
to be favourably disposed towards their 
cause, to intercede forthem. In this in- 
stance they were more successful. An 
edict was issued in favour of the Walden- 
ses, bearing date, June 5, 1561, granting 
them free toleration in the exercise of their 
religion, and the restoration of all property 
which had been confiscated. 

This calm, however, lasted! only about 
four years; for in 1565, at th® importunate 
request of the Catholic party, an edict was 
issued, enjoining every subject throughout 
the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, not 
comorni‘ng tothe church of Rome, to ap- 
pear befor’ the magistrates of their several 
districts, within ten days after its publica- 
tion, and there either declare their reatli- 
ness to go to mass, or quit the country in 
two months. ‘he magistrates were, at the 
same time, directed to take particular cog~ 
nizance of such as refused compliance, and 
transmit information thereof to his high- 
ness. 

The Pretestant princes of Germany hav- 
ing received information of this tremen- 
dous blow which now threatened the Wal- 
denses, very humanely interposedwith the 
Duke, for the purpose of warcing it off. 
The Elector Palatine of the Rhine, in par- 
ticular, addressed a long letter to him (oc- 
cupying seven pages in folio) which he 
transmitted by the hands of one of his 
counsellors. 

This letter, which may be found at length 
in Morland’s account of the churches of 
Piedmont, breathes throughout the spirit 
of genuine Christianity, and throws much 
light upon the amiable character, and _suf- 
fering condition of the Waldenses in Pied- 
mont, at the middle of the 16th century. It 
appears to have had the happiest effects 
upon the Duke; and supported as it was, 
by the personal application of the Dutchess, 
who is said to have been “a pious and vir- 
tuous princess,” it bridied the fury of the 
persecutors, and averted the dreadful storm 
which hung over the unoffending inhabit- 
ants of the valleys. They appear to have 
enjoyed peace until the year 1571, when the 
rage of their inhuman governor, Castroca- 
ro, burst forth. _ The Duke, at that time, 
liad joined several princes of Europe, in a 
league offensive against the Protestants, 
which he had no sooner done, than he be- 
gan to molest his Protestant subjects in the 
valleys. He first of all forbade them to 
hold any correspondence with the Walden- 
ses of Dauphiny, on pain of death, and 
next they were forbidden to assemble in 
any synod or council, unless it were in the 
presence of the intolerant Castrocaro. 
hese things sufficiently indicated the ga- 
thering of another storin ; but the Dutchess 
again humanely interposed, and with effect ; 
for she procured the continuence of their 
privileges ; and, indeed, during her life, 
she remained their constant friend, and was 
a place of refuge for the churches of Pied- 
mont, whenever they were assailed by 
their adversaries. 

In the following year, 1572, the dreadful 
massacre of the Huganots, on St. Bartho- 
lomew’s day, took place ‘at Paris, and se- 
veral of the other cities of France.. No 
sooner had the news of this reached Cas- 
trocaro, than he prepared himself tor simi- 
lar exploits in Piedmont ; and so terrific 
was the attitude in which he placed him- 
self, that the Waldensian brethren thought 
it necessary to retire,with their wives, chil- 
dren, and moveable effects, to the tops of 
the mountains. The Duke, howerer, be- 
friended them, and caused a proclamation 
to be issued, commanding them to return 
to their habitations,”and promising them 
protection. ‘hey found him faithful to his 
word, for he treated them with much gen- 
tleness and moderation till the day of his 
death, August 30, 1580. 

He was succeeded by his son, Charles 
Emanuel, who stated his resolution to favour’ 
the Waldenses in the free exercise of their 
religion, and to-pratect them against all out- 
ward harm. His government proved 
highly conducive to their interests antil the 
close of that century. But in the year 
1601, he issued an edict, commanding all 
the inhabitants of the marquisate of Salu- 
ces, who dissented from the church of 
Rome, to appear individually before the 
Wiagistrates, and there declare whether or 





ie time 
ke of Savgy: Ont Was restored to the 


inet they world renuunce their profession, 


and go to mass—in the fortner case pro- 


latter immediate exile and fhe confiscation 

of their property. Instead, however, of | 
making preparation for departure, they! 
sent a deputation to the Duke, to obtain at 
revocation, or at least a modification, of this; 
rigorous edict. But Clement VilI., who 

was then Pope, had complete possession of 
the Dule’s ear, and rendered him deaf to 

every entreaty. To carry the edict into 

full éffect, a great number of inquisitcrial 

monks were despatched into the marquis- 

ate, who, on their arrival, went from house 

to house, examining the inhabitants con- 

cerning their religious profession—xhd just 

at the expiration of the term allowed by 

the edict, their deputies returned, but, to 
their surprise and amazement, informed 

them that every hope of redress had van- 

ished. The consequence was that move 

than five hundred families were driven ints 

exile ! 


“The world was all before them, whtre 

to choose 

“Their place of rest, and Providence 

their guide.” 

Some crossed the Alps, and retired into 
Dauphiny, in France; others to Geneva, 
and its vicinity ; while many sought refuge 
among their friends in the valleys of Pied- 
mont, All the churches in the marquisate 
of Saluces, were completely dispersed ; 
and the Pope,with the assistance of his inqui- 
sitorial band, took special care to keep the 
country Clear of them, as they had formerly 
done that of Calabria. 

In the month of January, 1655, the tra- 
gedy of Saluces was reacted over almost 
all the valleys of Piedmont, and with ten- 
fold cruelty. The inhabitants were indis- 
criminately banished in the depth of win- 
ter—their houses plundered, and their vil- 
lages turned into a wilderness of desolation. 
A particular account of this catastrophe 
is unnecessary. The scenes were as hor- 
rible as Catholic cruelty could make them. 


For the Columbian Star. 
THE JOYFUL HOPE OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


Hope animates man in his cullest hours, 
and removes the disagreeableness of labour 
and pain. Since the world in itself is capa- 
bie of affording so litile satisfaction, it seems 
netessary that the human heart should be 
quickened by the desire and expectation of 
future good. That life which abounds with 
hope, is the most happy; as this passion 
decays, our enjoyments diminish, and with- 
out it we should be miserable beings. 
A hope of an exalted kind, and fixed on a 
firm. basis, yields the soul the highest plea- 
sure ; but we are not to expect that this is 
to be found in any thing Short of that grace, 
which God alone confers. The hope of 
temporal blessings may soothe its possessor 
in the hour of calamity ; but the Christian’s 
hope is established on a much surer founda- 
tion than that which consists in the antici- 
pation of worldly good; its object is infi- 
nitely more noble and glorious ; and its joys 
consequently far more exquisite. By hope, 
we partake of future pleasures ; we make 
them a present possession ; and as they are 
in theix nature the most complete, the fore- 
taste of them must fill the soul with the 
greatest delight. 

The Christian’s hope is a joyful one, inas- 
much as it reswts from a sense of the grace 
of Ged displayed towards a sinful creature. 
‘That unmerited favour which is shown by 
our Creator to man, cannot be contemp!at- 
ed without bestowing “* that lasting happi- 
ness, a grateful heart.” A lively hope is al- 
so accompanied by a distinct apprehension of 
the Divine mercy, power and goodness, ex- 
cited in behalf of sinners; the love of God 
is shed abroad in the heart, creating the 
most comfortable sensations. It is strength- 
ened by a believing view of Christ ; and as 
the Christian’s faith is increased, his joys 
are brightened. The worldly expectant is 
involved in the greatest uncertainty ; but 
the believer who is rooted and grounded in 
love in Christ Jesus, cannot entertain the 
least doubt that the highest pleasures are 
in reserve for the righteous ; for as sure as 
faithfulness is an attribute of Jehovah, so 
certainly will happiness be the portion of the 
saints. Reason, guided by the experience 
of his own soul, excludes every fear, and 
fills his Heart with the liveliest emotions in 
relation to his anticipated enjoyments. By 
the influence of this grace, the believer 
learns not to place his affection on the ob- 
jects of time and sense; he resigns with 
pleasure, all into the hands of Him, who 
has said that he will withhold no good thing 
from them that walk uprightly ; and re- 
joices that he can depend for temporal 
blessings, not on the will and exertions of 
man, but on the pravidential goodness of 
God. This hope imparts habitual serenity 
of mind, and although we may admire the 
magnanimity of him who never experienc- 
ed the supports of religion, when in adver- 
sity, the prospects of the future make him 
superior to every depression, yet he whio is 
cheered by the Divine promises, fices to a 
much surer source of consolation than hu- 
man philosophy can devise. 

The hope of deliverance will enabie al- 
most any one to endure sufferings with pa- 
tience ; but the Christian’s hope, “as an 
anchor firm and sure,” does more ; it often 
causes him to rejoice in them ; for he can- 
not view them as positive evils, but as bless- 
ings in disguise ; ‘“ whom the Lord loveth 
he correcteth, even as a father the ‘son in 
whom he delighteth.” Hence what others 
look upon as misfortunes, the Christian may 
term “sweet afflictions.”” When the new- 
born sinner, after having been weighed 
down with penitential sorrow, catches a 
view of the way of salvation through a Re- 


' 





deemer, with what transports is he filled ! 


mising them peace and protection—in the | 


“ 


Hope! f.et the wretch once conscious of| tract the attention of persons of a peculiar 


the joy, 
When now despairing agonies destroy, 
Speak, for he can, and none so well as he, 
What treasures centre, what delights in 
thee. 





This divine principle revives the dying | 
man, and makes him “ rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God.” It is in passing through | 
the valley of the shadow of death, that this | 
“balm and life-blood of the soul” produces 
the greatest felicity in the ariticipation’ of 
the unseen realities of a heavenly state and 
f complete deliverance from all evil. As 
he great object which the believer has al- 
ways had in view, approaches near, he 
springs forward to grasp it; the soul leaves 
itsclayey tenement with raptures, in the 
expectation of being united to it, in the re- 
surrection of the just.’’ I have set the Lord 
always before me: because he is at my 
right hand, I shall not be moved. There- 
fore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoic- 
eth: my ilesh shall also rest in hope.” 
Dion. 
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THE POET COWPER. 


several reviews of it, in which insiiua- 
tions were made in reference to the al- 
leged effects of certain religious opinions 
on the mind of Cowper; and direct 
charges were brought against the charac- 
ter of the Rev. Mr. Newton, which ap- 
peared tous tobe wholly unjustifiable. 
‘The London Quarterly Review was the 
most conspicuous assailafit { though some 
remarks of a 
made in other publications. In the Chris- 
tian Observer, for August, we find an ar- 
ticle headed “ The Quarterly Review on 
Cowper’s Letters.” From this article we 
make a few extracts. St 


eld? 


We are constrained to express our opin- 
ion, that the article upon the poet Cowper, 
in the Quarterly Review, is calculated 
greatly to prejadice the cause of religion ; 
and that it is unfair in its insinuations, un- 
christian and illiberal in its style, and un- 
sound in some of its religious views. 

It is not our design at present to enter in- 
to the history of the Poet, the melancholy 
of whose mind has giveti rise to the femarks 
of the Reviewer. Some peculiar views of 
religion which he.as ani individpal embraced; 
we do not intend, on the present occasion, 
either to controvert or defend—0or even to 
express an opinion as.to their probable ten- 
dency and effects. The Reviewer himself, 
however; has conceded much, when he says, 
that “ whatever Cowper’s religious opin- 
ions had been, he would not have escaped 
depression and de’pundency of mind ;”—a 
concession which we should have expected 
to have been connected with a more liberal 
train of sehtiment than in fact pervades the 
Review. We however, recommend our 
readers to cast their eye upon the few pages 
in Mr. Cecil’s Life of Newton, which are 
devoted to this subject ;* from which it will 
appear, that the repor. is not of yesterday 
that the melancholy of Cowper was in part 
derived from his residence and connexions 
at Olney. “ he fact,” says Mr. Cecil, 
‘is the reverse of this; and as it may be 
of importance to the interests of true reli- 
gion to prevent such a misrepresentation 
taking root, I will present the real state of 
the case, as I found it attested by the most 
respectable living witnesses, and more es- 
pecially as confirmed by a MS., written by 
the poet himself at the calmest period of 
his life, with the perusal of which I was fa- 
voured by Mr. Newton.” But into this sub- 
ject we have nointention at present to enter 
more at large. Mr. Cecil’s narrative of 
facts, and his judicious observations upon 
Cowper’s /est ind:spasition, have long been 
before the public ; and it is by a careful ex- 
amination of facts that we can alone decide 
asto the Reviewer’s opinion, that, had he 
embraced ‘more scriptural and rational 
views,” ‘he would have escaped those un- 
founded hopes and fears which so bitterly 
aggravated his physical sufferings.” 

It is to the charges and insinuations mix- 
ed up with the Reviewer’s statement of 
this distressing subject, that we wish par- 
ticularly to direct the attention of our read- 
ers. We cannot but lament, that a work 
conducted in general with so much ability, 
and exerting so powerful an influence upon 
the opinions of the country, as the Quarter- 
ly Review, should lend itself to the practice 
of branding with the charge of frarty spirit 
those whose sentiments upon religion do not 
happen to coincide with its own. “ Cow- 
per’s partial recovery,” says the Reviewer, 
‘‘was followed by that conversion—using 
the term in the technical sense attached to it 
bya ftarty—which coloured his opinions and 
feelings duriag the remainder of his life.” 
Nor is this the first occasion on which the 
Quarterly Reviewers have endeavoured to 
enforce their own sentiments, by castir 
this stigma upon others from whom.they dif- 
fer. With the same liberality of feeling 
we are told, in their Review, of the Lite of 
Henry Martyn, that “ he was strongly tinc- 
tured with the gloom and peculiar colouring 
of a party ;” that Memoirs such as his are 


> 


“commonly published with a view to at- 


‘We are surprised thatthe Reviewer has 
omitted even to notice the judicious observa- 
tions of Dr. Johnson, in his Preface to the Cor- 
rvespondence. The paintul aberration of Cow- 
per’s mind, to which Dr. Johnson thinks ali his 
gloominess was indisputably owing, lie appears 
to admit only so far as may support the view 





he hagtaken of the subject. 


similar character were! 


turn of mind, and the compilers of thena 
are therefore led (and in language peculiar 
to th®mselves) fo hrrofess doctrines, and ad- 
vance opinions,” fno one can overlook the 
uncandid insinuation conveyed in these 
words] “as likely to displease the majority 
of readets, as to gratify the taste of those 
for whom they are especially meant.” Is 
appears also, from the same Aiticle, that 
the Reviewers have discovered certain 
missionaries, who, instead of availing 'hem- 
selves of some fortunate occurrence for the 
prosecution of the objects of their sa:s* on, 
have superstiticusly waited * for a preter- 
natural intimation, for some internal expe- 
rience, for-something or other, which” they 
express in the phraseology of their “ sect 
or party.” 

Now, in these ahd similar passages there 
is a charge implied, which is untrue in point 
of fact, and which, therefore, it is unfair 
and illiberal in the extreme to proffer. It 
would be idle to waste words in attem)ting 
to prove, that the party here spoken of are 
those who maintain “ what are called seri- 
ous or evangelical views.” ‘he Reviewer 
himselt would readily allow this. Now, un. 
til some evidence has been adduced to sub- 
stantiate the charge that such persons are 
influenced by party spirit to “ profess doc- 
trines and advance Opinions” which they do 


Since the publication of the last volume of | "t_ really entertain, the public will form 
Cowper’s Correspondence, we havé read | their own judgment as to the validity of the 


charge, afid the honesty of those who bring 
it. ‘He Reviewer must know, that the 
“views” of which he speaks are not con- 
fined tu the ignorant and illiterate, whose 
opinions he may feel himself at liberty to 
despise: he must know, that they have, in 
part at least, been adopted by many who 
are his own equals in education and natiral 
endowments—adopted, too, not from the 
prejudices of education, but from a con- 
viction of their real worth, and a persuasion 
of their intrinsic excellence... Would it not, 
therefore, be more becoming, and more 
consistent with the humility of true wisdom, 
had the Reviewer shown a little more defer- 
ence to their judgment; and, if he could 
not coincide with them in sentiment, had at 
least abstained from so uugenerous an in- 
sinuation ? 


But in speaking thus we by no mearts 
give countenance to his notion, that there 
really does exista “ party,” of body of 
men, who are animated by any thing like a 
desire to separate themselves from their 
brethren, or to exclude their brethren from 
a participation in their labours and joys. 

The terms in which Mr. Greatheed, Cow- 
per’s religious biograpAfer, describes his 
state of mind during the nine years that 
followed his recovery, have called forth 
some remarks from the Reviewer, of which 
we must express our decided disapproba- 
tion. [hat our readers may judge for 
themselves, we will transcribe Mr. Great- 
lreéd’s words. “ At length his despair was 
effectually removed by reading in the sacred 
Scripttres that God Aath set forth Jesus 
Christ to be a prropiitiation, through faith in 
his bleod ; to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of sins that are fast, through 
the forbearance of God. While meditating 
on this passage, le obtained a clear view of 
the Gospel, which was attended with un 
speakable joy. His subsequent days were 
chiefly occupied with praise and prayer, 
and his heart overflowed with love to his 
crucified Redeemer. ‘The transports of liis 
joey, which at first interrapted his necessa- 
ry sleep, having subsided, were followed by 
a sweet serenity of spirit, which he was en- 
abled to retain, notwithstanding reviving 
struggles of natural and habitual corru 
tion.” We ingenuously confess our inability 
to discover in this language any thing which 
cah give real. offence, to any person who 
practically believes the doctrines of Scrip- 
tue. Ihe Reviewer, however, is of a dif- 
ferent opinion : he at once recognizes “ the 
style of the party, which believes these 
meltings of the heart and exaitations of the 
imagination to be the direct restilt of Di- 
vine inspiration.” Does he, then, deny that 
a consciousness of our own depravity, and of 
the demands of God’s justice, can produce a 
feeling of d cy inanawakened mina, 
which may justly be characterized by the 
term employed? Does he deny that a clear 
view of the gracious provisioris of the Gos- 
pel can alone effectually remove that pain- 
ful state of mind? Does he deny that such 
a view may be obtained by meditation on 
the word of God? {Is there any thing en- 
thusiastic mow, any more taan in the Apos- 
tle’s day, in being constrained by the dove 
of Christ? Is not the consequence of faith 
iow, as then, that the belicver has feate 
with God, and rejoices with joy unspeaka- 
ble and full of glory ? We admit, most un- 
reservedly, that “ there is.a striking differ* 
ence between the dispensations of God in 
the times of our. Saviour and the Apostles, 
and our own ;” and that gréat care must be 
used in “applying expressions connected 
with a state of miraculous dispensation, to 
the course of God’s regular Fanaa age N 
whether physical or moral. But, with alt 
this, we caunot forget that the Holy Ghost 
was promised by our Lord to “ abide with 
us for ever :” that by the Spirit of God the 
‘whole body of the church et rt 
and sanctified ,” and that the word of God 
is that mighty instrument by which, even 
now, he subdaes the impenitent and com- 
forts the d ing soul, And yet the 
Reviewer, though he cannot deny that the 
love and joy, and serenity of spirit, of which 
Mr. Greatheed speaks, “ produce imnpres- 
sions that are sometimes permanent,” has 
no doubt that they are the mere natural 


‘consequences of highly wrought fecling, and 


withhold a sneer at “the pany 
arene believes these meltings of the heart 
and exaitations of the imagination to be ttt 





irect results of Divine inspiration.” 
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Qur readers will sympathize with us in 
the painful emotions, which, as Christians, 
ine eee ‘the Established Church 
and as members of the Established © > 
we cannot but feel, while reflecting on e 
opinions entertained by such writers as the 
Gnarterly Reviewer, respecting that funda- 

BPTI. e Scriptures, and of 
mental doctrine of the Scrp Ne Holy 
our own Liturgy, the reality of the Holy 
Spirit’s influence on the heart of wan, 

We are unable, even from the partial exX- 
tracts with which the Reviewer furnishes 
os from the Poet’s correspoudence, to de- 
duce the inferences which he draws to the 
prejudice of Mr. Newton's character ; and 
: -e think those inferences to 
much less do we think t 
te deducible from the correspondence itself, 
“yhen dispassionately examined. So far as 
appears from the Review, the ungenerous 
assertions with regard to Mr, Newton are 
Hult entirely upon inference, without one 
fact to substantiate them 5 and yet, notwith- 
standing this, the Reviewer makes the most 
unqualified declaration, that “this minister 
of the Gospel of peace, whose duty it was 
to bind up, notto break, the bruised recd ; 
this friend, who knew how few comforts and 
how many miseries surrounded Cowper ; 
this man had been torturing his sensitive 
mind with all the malicious and low gossip 
ef the Olney love-feasts; and duubtless 
took occasion from them to warn the pure 
ininded Cowper against all such diaisons dan- 
qereuneoLlanan thus conjured up before 
his imagination a most gloomy picture of 
Mr. Newton’s conduct, he vents ‘ his ful- 
lest indignation against this fanatic cruel- 
ty ;’—a cruelty, be it observed, the truth 
of which rests merely upon inference, and 
is contradicted by the general character of 
that excellent minister of Christ, whom the 
Reviewer has not scrupled to traduce.* It 
is, moreover, evidently at variance with the 
impression on the poet’s own mind, on whose 
account alone this generous indignation is 
felt. “We place all the uneasiness that 
you have felt for us,” says Cowper, “to 
the account of that cordial friendship, of 
which you have long given us proof.” 
Again: he says, “in the pulpit, and out of 
the pulpit, you have laboured in every pos- 
sible way to serve us; and we must have a 
short memory+indced for the kindness of a 
friend, could we by any means become for- 
getful of yours.” Mere is proof on the one 
side, and surmise on the other: to which 
are we to lend our assent ? 

The other inferences of the Reviewer are 
deduced with equal charity and justice.— 
‘In the same spirit,” he says, ‘“ must Mr. 
Newton have expressed his disapprobation 
of the lighter amusement which arises from 
an occasional intercourse with the people of 
the world, and from which Cewper had de- 
rived many innocently happy hours.”——-And 
again, ‘‘ In the same spirit Mr. Newton sug- 
gested doubts and objections, particularly 
dangerous to a man of his sensitive con- 
science and uncontroled imagination, of 
the innocence of his literary employments, 
{the only judicious, and consequently the 
anost effective, means which Cowper cver 
took of contending with his malady ;) and 
would have had him substitute religious 
ones for them.”—Now, it is perfectly obvi- 
ous to an ingenuous mind, that the only in- 
ference to be derived from the Reviewer's 
extracts from thé correspondence is, that 

ir. Newton had requested Cowper to de- 
vote some of his time to the composition of 
hymns,—a species of composition in which 
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literary employments? Again, p. 251: 
“Your demand of more original com/fiost 
tion from me will, ifI live, and it please 
God to restore me health, in all probability, 
be sooner or later gratified.” The uneasi- 
ness of Mr. Newton, to which Cowper al- 
ludes in his reply, p. 316, appears to have 
been simply on the score of health: “ You 
need not be uneasy on the subject of Milton: 
I shall not find that labour too heavy for me, 
if I have health and leisure.” 

Now, what is the reason of this injustice 
on the part of the Reviewer? Is it be- 
cause Mr. Newton belonged to“ the party” 
whose opinions were so objectionable, that 
his conduct is thus censured and traduced ? 
And does the Reviewer conscientiously 
think, that in these inferences he has con- 
formed to the golden rule, which should 
regulate our inteliectual exertions no less 
than every other part of our conduct, of do- 
ing toothers, as we would they should do 
unto us ? 

The words of the Reviewer, which, we 
have just had occasion to cite, respecting 
Cowper’s literary employments, appear to 
us illustrative of the propensity there is in 
man, when he has a point to serve, to run 
from one extreme into another,—--xaxoy 
nan» wecgai. There are a few principles 
of our nature, whose operation is more 
commonly or universally felt than this; and 


when we think orcct in a contemptuous 
and acrimonious temper. Had the Review- 
er contented himself with the remark, that 
in the delights of literary employment, 
moderately pursued, a judicious method 
would have been found of contending with 
Cowper’s unhappy malady, he would have 
carried along with him the judgment of 
every reflecting person ; but when his * in- 
dignation” against Mr. Newton, whom he 
suspects of having deterred the poet from 
his favourite pursuils, leads him to assert 
that literary employments were the on/y 
judicious, and consequently the ov/y effec- 
tive, means which Cowper ever took of 
contending with his malady, we confess we 
are a little staggered by the extent to which 
he has pushed his observation. We cannot 
believe that literary occupations are the 
only means of contending effectually against 
despondency in general, or that in Cowper's 
case they were the only means ever effec- 
tually employed. In his own memoir he 
unequivocally ascribes his recovery from 
his first illness to his new perception of re- 
ligious truth. It is perhaps worth while to 
mention the fact recorded by Mr. Cecil, 
that the first symptoms of his second at- 
tack were discovered one morning in his 
conversation soon after he had undertaken a 
new engagenient in composition. Je arc 
also of opinion that his ¢oo close application 
to his Homer was injurious to him. 
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Ucligioits. 


From the Boston Teicgraph. 
ABSTRACT OF MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
The following are the leading facts con- 
tained in the last number of the Mission- 
ary Herald. 

Choctaw Mission«Mr. Samuel Mosely, 
one of the missionaries, dicd on Saturday, 
Sept. llth, after an illness of some weeks, 
which originated in an affection of the 





he had already shown that he could greatly 
excel, as is evident from the collection of 
Olney Hynmas.j Of other literary employ- 
ments, innocent or not, no mention whiat- 
ever is made. Were we to deduce an in- 
ference from the genera/ tone of Cowper’s 
letters to Mr. Newton, we should decidedly 
be led to an opposite conclusion from that of 
the Reviewer. We should say, that, al- 
though Mr. Newton occasionally suggested 
a hint as to the channel in which his friend’s 
thoughts ought to run, he did all he could 
to encourage him in his favourite occupa- 
tion, as being a judicious method of re- 
lieving his anxious mind. On what other 
supposition can we account for the perfect 
freedom with which Cowper informs him of 
every literary engagement? Scarcely a 
letter is addressed to him without some in- 
timation of his plans; some conception as 
vet only in idea, or some fioem brought toe 
consummation. here are passages in the 
letters which frove that Mr. Newton as- 
sisted Cowper to the best of his power in 
the prosecution of his works, and that he did 
so from the best of mutives. Cowper’s let- 
ter, Gated April 25, 1781, commences with 
these words: “ Having not the least donbt 


ef your ability to execute just such a preface 


asi should wish to see prefixed to my pub- 
lication, and being convinced that vou have 
fo good foundation for those which you 
yourself entertain upon the subject, I nei- 
ther withdraw my requisition, nor abate 
one jot of the earnestness with which I made 
it,” In that of September 11, 1781, he 
says, “IT return your preface, with many 
thanks for so affectionate an introduction to 
the public.” July 9, 1785 : “* No man’s dis- 
approbation would hart me more—your fa- 
vourcble sentiments of my book must con- 
sequently give me pleasure in the same pro- 
rtion.” In page 48, vol ii. mentioning his 
ptention of publishing the Z'r@nslation of 
fiomer, he thus proceeds: “ Among your 
Numerous connexions, it is possible that you 
may know some who would sufficiently in- 
tcrest themselves in such a work to be not 
unwilling to subscribe to it. If you can do 
but little, I shall esteem it much; and if 
youcan do nothing, Lam sure that it will not 
be for the want of a will.” From p. 95 it 
appears that Mr. Newton expressed a wish, 
together with “many kind friends,” that, 
instead of translating “ Homer, he had pro- 
cceded in the way of original poetry.’ How 
palpably does this detect the injustice of 
the Reviewer? Where is the doubt of 
which he spezks, as to the innocence of his 


* Mr, Cecil, who was intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Newton, tells us, that his “ grand 
point, in a few words, as he used to express it, 
was to break a hard heart, and to heal a broken 
heart.’ 

% We believe the Reviewer hiniself would 
scarcely be hardy e:.ough to denounce, ag du- 
bious in its origin, the spirit which breathes in 
the poems of Cowper that are to be found in 
this collection--and yet it was while the poet's 
ind was illuminated by the “false fire of in- 
#auly, not light from heaven,” that his hands 
swept the chords, and his heart uttered such 
notes 48 Were as yet “‘to mortal minstrelsy un 
Jnown.” ‘This is worthy of remark, because 

“Che tendency of the Reviewer's expressions 
(whatever was his sn is to throw a 
doubt over the character and genuineness of 
Cowper's religion, and not merely over some 
spctwlative opinions conn¢cted with it. 


lungs. Mr. Mosely was graduated at Dart- 
mouth College, and received his tueological 
education at Andover, which Seminary he 
leftin 1821. Theamiabie piety, the ardent 
zeal and activity of his life are much spoken 
of by his fellow-labourers ; and his calm 
confidence and joy in the Redeemer were 
conspicuous in his death. Mr. M. was not yet 
ordained, and had been only nine months 
ainong the heathen. 

Sandwich Islands Mission.The expense 
of supporting this mission is greater than 
was expected, in consequence of the 
scarcity of certain commodties which 
are common here, and which are very 
necessary to the comfort of the mission- 
aries '—--as bread, meat, and building 
materials. ‘If the friends of missions in 
America,’ say they, * knew, to the full ex- 
tent, how much we need boards, shingles, 
window-sashies, glass, &c. thev would stren- 
uously exert themselves to forward such 
articles.’ 

South America—-Mr. Parvin has been 
principally occupied hitherto in the acqui- 
sition of the Spanish language, and in the 
instruction of a private school. ‘Ihe prin- 
cipal facts, which he has collected, relate 
to the state of education in the Province of 
Buenos Ayres. Several Lancasterian schools 
are established, and supported by the go- 
vernment in that Province.’ In July, 1828, 
there were in the University 247 scholarsin 
the preparatory studies; 9 in the exact 
sciences ; 19 in medicine; and 16 in juris- 
pradence. Inthe city and country, there 
are 64 schools, comprising 2,638 boys, and 
950;girls. ‘Lhe importance of studying the 
Greek language in the higher schools is be- 
ginning to be realized. Mr. Parvin has a 
class of more than twenty Spanish gentle- 
men, who receive lessons from him, im the 
evening, ‘on the English language. As 
books in our language are very scarce, these 
learners are glad to obtain the New Testa- 
ment. The Kible Society at Buenos Ayres 
lately remitted to the treasury of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society between two and 
three hundred dollars, as the ayails of 
Bibles sold, and of donations. 

Mr. Brigham was expected to com- 
mence a tour across the continent in Sep- 
tember. 

Onthe ninth of August, as Mr. Brigham 
and Mr. Edwards were riding together, a 
few miles distant from Buenos Ayres, they 
were assailed and robbed by four fuacos, or 
country peasants. For a time their lives 
were in jeopardy, Three of the villians 
have since been caught, and, in consequence 
of the affair, some spirited measures have 
been adopted by the government, in rela- 
tion to robberies, 

The amount of donations in money to 
the treasury of the American Board, from 
October 17th to November 17th, including 
legacies and additions to the permanent 
fund, is $3,295 81. 

ca tee 


MONTHLY CONCERT. 


_Aletter from Mr. David Brown to the 
Correspouding Secretary gives an affecting 
account of his reception among his relatives 
and friends, after an absence of about four 
years to New-Eingland.. The Journal re- 
cently received from the missionaries at 
Dwight, contains several notices of this 
{young gentleman, which show that he is re- 





never are we so liable to its influence, as’ 


garded by his nation with nae vd 
cordiality and esteem ; that his con u : 
among them is judicious and pre — 
that his influence, even on their se 
concerns, is great and salutary. € e 
been chosen Secretary to both brewers 
the Cherokee government, beyond the 
Mississippi-—-The Monthly. Concert 2 
Dwight is well attended. According to tl e 
last uccounts, men and women were present 
from places five miles distant, for wliom it 
was necessary to return the same eveming, 
How does this compare with the Monthly 
Concert among ourselves! 

A letter from Mr Fisk, dated Jerusalem, 
Nov. 23, 1825, gives several anecdotes il- 
lustrative of the character of the inhabi- 
tants, and mentions a learned Greek, whose 
labours are of great service to the cause, 
having already translated into the Arabic 
several ‘racts and aconsitlerable portion of 
the New Lfestament. He hoped to com- 
plete it the next summer.—- The letter 
gives aparticular history of facts relative 
tothe arrest of Messrs. Fisk and Bird by the 
Turkish government, which has been no- 
ticed in former papers. ‘This letter, which 
we understand is to be published, will 
illustrate the care which the Saviour takes 
of his cause, as well as strengthen thc 
church’s confidence in the ability and de- 
votedness of her missionaries. 


¥rom the Richinond (Vir.) Family Visitors 
STATE CONVENTION. 

A meeting of anumber of ministering and 
cther brethren of the Baptist denomination, 
will be held in this city, to commence on 
Saturday, the 25th of the present month, 
with a view to the formation of a State 
Convention. ‘This Convention is intended to 
be auxiliary to the General Convention of 
the United States, whose objects are known 
tobe Foreign and Domestic Missions, and 
the improvement of the qualifications of 
young men called of God, tothe work of 
the Gospel ministry. Of course, then, 
this State Convention will perfectly harmo- 
nize with the General Association of Vir- 
ginia, whose exc/usive object is Domestic 
Missions, indeed Missions within this Com- 
monwvealth alone. Asto the plan of the 
proposed Convention, it is not possible now 
to say much, since that must be left to those 
whose counsel and efforts are contemplated 
to be united at the approaching meeting. 

It may not be improper, however, to men- 
tion, that no design 1s entertained by the 
projectors of this meeting to infringe the 
rights of churches and associations. Indeed, 
even Mission Societies and Education Soci- 
eties, of which it is probable the Conven- 
tion will be principally composed, will be at 
liberty to send their delegates and funds 
cither to this or to the General Convention. 
In the view of the writer of this notice, two 
important points will be gained by the for- 
mation of a State Convention. In the first 
place, the representation of the Baptists of 
Virginia in the General Convention may 
then be made much more proportiona te 
the amount of the funds which we contri- 
bute, because we have anumber of Socie- 
ties, which, although they do much in the 
cause of Missions, cannot send delegates, 
their contributions not being sufficiently 
large.. And then, such a concentration of 
effort will provide, at least to some consid- 
erable €Xtent, against that decline which as- 
sociations, scattered and dependent on vol- 
untary contributions, invariably suffer. . 

Ministering brethren and others, favoura- 
ble to the objects mentioned, or to cither of 
them, are invited to attend. 

Henry KEELING. 

Richmond, December 9. 


From the Christian Advocate, 
PROTESTANT BIBLE SOCIETY OF FRANCE. 

Within a few days past we have received 
the report of the General Protestant Bible 
Society of Paris.—It is indeed a most interest- 
ing document. It begins with stating that 
the society met on the 28th of April at noon 
—lThe Marquis de Jaucourt, a pecr of 
France presided. A detail is given of the 
officers of the society, and of the distinguish- 
ed strangers who were present. The meet- 
ing as usual, was opened with praver. The 
prayer is truly excellent; and we are re- 
joiced to observe that it was concluded with 
adistinct ascription of praise to the adorable 
Tvinity, thus—* Hear, O God, our prayer, 
through Jesus Christ thy Son; to whom, as 
‘o thee, heavenly Father, and to the Holy 
Spirit, one only God eternally blessed, be 
honour, praise and glory, for ever and ever, 
—Amen.”” After this the President made 
an address to the Society. The report of 
the committee was then read by the ** Baron 
Pelet de la Lazere.” We have not room 
to give even an epitome ot this report. It 
States, that Curing the past year, there had 
been issued from the various depositories of 
the Society, four thousand and fifty Bibles, 
and eight thousand three hundred and four 
New ‘Testaments ; and that the whole num- 
ber issued by the Socicty,since its establish- 
ment, was cightecn thousand six hundred 
and six Bibles, and twenty-three thousand 
five hundred and twenty-three New Testa- 
ments. It says, there are two hundred 
thousand Protestant families in France ; 
and justly observes that all their issucs, as 
yet, will afford but a very scanty suppiy of 
the word of life to this extensive population. 
~—{t should be recollected, that the Bible 
had almost vanished from France, during 
the revolution. 

Trom the Southern Intelligencer. 

Che Bethel Baptist Association met on 
the 2d of Oct. last, atthe Chesnut Ridge 
Church, Laurens District. he Rev. Mr. 
Hit preached the introductory sermon ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Rooker was appointed Mode- 
rator, and Jonathan Davis, Clerk.—On the 
Sabbath, more than 5000 persons attended ; 
and the preaching appeared to have a so- 
lemn effect upon the congregation general- 
ly. ‘Che Association dissolved itself asa mis- 
sionary society, leaving it to individuals to 
act independently in promoting such objects; 
and as there remained a small missionary 
fund, it was agreed to transmit the same to 
the Valley ‘owns. Appointed Union meets 
ings to be held at the following places; At 
Peterson’s meeting-house, onthe £8th Jan, 
next 5 Head Cedar Shoals church, Spartan- 
burg District, on 27th May; Catawba 
church, York District, 29th July. Appointed 
the next Association tobe held at the Lit- 
tle River church, int Fairfield District, to 
commence on Saturday before the first 
Lord’s day in October next. - There are 35 
churches in this Association, 22 ordained 
ministers, and § licensed hers, Bap- 
tized last year 138, received by letter 34, 





123, dead 44, whole number 2147. 


dismissed 59, restored 12, excommunicated 
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- Sumatney of News. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


War Deprartment—The es very 
interesting particulars, compiled sg the 
Documents which accompamed the resi- 
dent’s Message to Congress, are extracted 
from editorial articles of the National In- 
telligencer, and the National Journal : 

‘The whole number of men enlisted tore- 
cruit the army, for the year ending 00th 
September, 1823, was 2,598. : 

‘Lhe aggregate strength of our mega 
my, vy the latest return, was yo nee 
aggregate permitted by law, if the ranks 
were full, is but 6,163. : 

‘The Quartermaster General and Com- 
missary General’s Departments appear to 
have been admirably managed, and, as to 
the Paymaster’s Departmem, the head of it 
in his report, that he is conficent, that 
hole of the troops are yao odhg the 

’ September, and a considerapie por- 
awe the first of November, and that the 
Paymasters will render vouchers beiore the 
close of the year, which will fully eg a 
for all sums advanced to them within the 
three first quarters. 

‘The annual expense of medical stores for 
the army, it appears by the Surgeon Gene- 
ral’s Report, has not been more than $2 50 
per man. ‘The deaths in the army in the 
two first quarters of the year were but 53, 
and 13 of them were from consumption. — 

The expense of the National Armory, m 
Springfield, Mass. for the year 1623, was 
$186,824 ; that of the Armory at Harper’s 
Ferry, Va. was $194,368. 

In the year 1823, 15,000 stand of arms 
were distributed amongst the militia of the 
several States and Territories, under the act 
“for arming and equipping the whole body 
of the militia.” 

The number of Revolutionary Pensioners 
is 15,034, that of Invalid Pensioners, 3,736, 
and that of half-pay, in lieu of bounty land, 
202. Of the first class, there died in the 
three first quarters of 1824, 441; of the 
second class, 73; of the third class, none. 
The annual amount of pensions to the first 
class, is $1,337,316, to the second, $298,000, 
to the third, $9,876. 

The number of Military Bounty Land 
Warrants issued, up to the 22d of Novem- 
ber, 1824, is 26,761, covering 4,475,632 
acres of land. 

Treasury Defiartment—A report from 
the Secretary of this Department ta the 
House of Representatives, made in compli- 
ance with resolutions adopted at the last 
session, exhibits the annual and aggregate 
amount of bonds for dutics upon foreign 
merchandise, from 3d March, 1789, te 2ist 
December, 1823. It states that the whole 
amount of duties which accrucd during that 
period, is $535,512,933 ; of this, $8,032,693 
99 are estimated to have been paid in cash, 
and $527,480,230 37 were taken in bond. 
Of the bonds taken, $1,475,626 67 are stat- 
ed to be lost, and $758,191 51 are consid- 
ered doubtful. 

The Secretary believes there would be 
no advantage in curtailing the credit now 
allowed to citizens for duties; but thinks 
there is no sufficient reason for continuing it 
to foreigners ; and submits to Congress the 
propriety of a discrimination in this respect. 

At the last session of Congress, a loan of 
$5,000,000, at an ifiterest of 43 per cent. 
was authorized to be raised, to be applied 
to the payment of the six per cent. stock of 
the year 1812. ‘This loan has been taken 
by the Bank of the United States, at par. 
By this operation, a clear saving to the 
United States is effected of 75,000 dellarsa 
year, 


Bank of Kentucky.—By the report of the 

President of the Bank of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, it appears—that in 
pursuance of an act passed in January last, 
to pay into the public Treasury the whole 
of its nett profits for one year, with the ex- 
ception of certain legislative appropriations; 
this was accordingly done, and the nett pro 
ceeds after such deduction amounted to 
$66,797 91 from the 10th of October, 1823, 
to July 1, 1824. From the Ist July, 1824, 
to October 10, the nett proceeds amounted 
to $21,108 64, making the total revenue de- 
rived from this source $87,906 55 passed 
to the credit of the Treasury. The neces- 
sities of the Treasury compelled the Gov- 
ernor to overdraw the above sum to $21,- 
108 64.—-In pursuance of the law of the 
last session, the Bank has withdrawn 
$422,212 16 of its notes, which have been 
counted by the President and Directors, 
sealed up and placed in a permanent depos- 
ite of the vault ofthe Bank. The sum now 
cancelled, added to that of the last year, 
makes $995,247 41, reducing the amount of 
notes originally issued by the Bank from 
$2,943,450 55 to $1,948,212 14. - The 
l'reasurer concludes : 
__ “Such a result must afford satisfactory ev- 
idence, that the system of curtailment and 
reduction pursued during the two last years, 
though proceeding by calls so moderate as 
scarcely to furnish debtors the smallest 
ground of complaint, will, if continued, 
speedily relieve the state from all the evils 
of a depreciated currency.” 


Important Trial—The Alexandria He- 
rald of the 13th instant, contains the follow- 
ing article: The celebrated case of Clarke 
against the Corporation of Washington, to 
recover the amount of a ticket in the Grand 
National Lottery, purchased by the said 
Clarke, and which drew the prize of 
$100,000, occupied our Court the whole of 
last weck. ‘The law and the facts were 
very minutely examined and canvassed, 2nd 
the instructions given by the Court to the 
jury were remarkable for their perspicuity. 
Vhe jury retired about 2 o’cl on Satur 
day, and in three quartets of an hour return- 
ed into Court with a verdict for the plain- 
tiff of $85,000, to carry interest from the 
17th March, 1823, till paid. The prize 
was subject toa discount of 15 per cent. 
We understand that a motion has been 
made for a new trial. 


me he a, ech of the United 
tates, an omas Swann, Esg. for plain- 
tiff. Gen. Walter Jones, for duicodae: 


Treaty of Ghent-—The Board of Com-! 
missioners, under the article of the ‘Treaty 
of Ghent respecting captured property, 
carried from the waters of the United 
States after the ratification of the Tredty of 
Peace, assembled in this city, pursuant to 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 
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J La Fayette, with his son and 
a gt out on Thursday last for An- 
’ companied by Messrs. Kent and 

Members of Congress from the 

(Maryland. They were escorted 

sout by the Washington troop of 

The General and suite were to 
winige at Gov. Sprigg’s, and reach 
PY yesterday. It is the intention of 

| to return to this city on Tucs- 
mt, 

pRESENT KING OF FRANCE. 

National Gazette says :—Mr. Burke, 
ing, in the year 1793, ot the Count 
sis, now Charles X. King of France, 
the following character of him. “ He 
ayent, lively, engaging in the highest 
» ofa decided character, full of ener- 
fatty In a word, he is a brave, 

able, and accom plished cavalier.” 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE. 
Alexander M’Williams, of this city, 
been appointed Professor of Botany in 
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LA FAYETTE. 
tabjoin a copy of the speech of Mr. 
#the General, on his reception in the 
tt Representatives on the 10th in- 
“(of the General’s reply: 


tittal; The House of Representa- 
the United States, impelied alike 
"WO feelings and by those of the 
American People, could not have as- 
0 me a more grautying duty, than 

§ us organ to present to you 
“igratulations upon the occasion of 
Toent arrival in the United States, in 
“kt with the wishes of Congress, 
, ure you of the very high satis- 
Mich your presence affords on this 
ede of your glory and renown. 
Sst but a few of the members . who 
® this body shared with you in the 


athe Revolution,ali have a knowledge, 
attab history, or fram faithful tra- 
;% the suFerings, and the sacrifices, 
fu voluntarily encountered, and the 

. S,in America and in Europe, 
7 performed, for an infant, a dis- 
ut alien people ; and all feel and 
nce great extent of the obligations 

4 wh you have placed our country. 
oy wes in which you lave stood to 
tes, interesting and impor- 

Hw: ? ave been, do not constitute the 
hth of the respect and admiration 
me SC entertains for you. Your 
nto Y Oo character, your uniform de- 
ad ‘Bulated liberty, in all the vicissi- 
Litiadn aud arduous lite, also com- 
i ation. During all the recent 
ce $5 Europe, amidst, as after the 
tthe 1 £very political storm, the peo- 
es States have ever beheld 

tt, our old principles, firm and 
oeting and abimating, with your 
ithfe, . ee the votaries of Liberty, 
the ions *arless champion, ready to 
h itecly al ts that blood wihch, here, 
I Cause, 2 nobly spilt in tne same 


#} 


Ths setk . 
geil, that” Wish has been sometimes in- 
a, alter rovidence wouid aliow the 
1 Ad to h, to return to his 
Contemplate tre intermedi- 


ate changes which had taken place—to 
view the forests felled, the cities built, the 
mountains levelled, the canals cut, the high- 
ways constructed, the progress of the arts, 
the advancement of learning, and the in- 
crease of population, General, your present 
visit to the United States is the realization 
of the consoling object of that wish. You 
are inthe midst of posterity! Every where 
you must have been struck with the great 
changes, physical and moral, which have 
occurred since you left us. Even this very 
city, bearing a venerated name, alike en- 
deared to you and to us, has since emerged 
from the forest which tgen covered its site. 
In one respect, you behold us unaltered, 
and that is in the sentiment of continued de- 
votion to liberty, and an ardent affection and 
profound gratitude to your departed friend, 
the father of his country, to you, and to your 
illustrious associates, in the field and in the 
Cabinet, for the multiplied blessings which 
surround us, and for the very privilege of 
addressing you, which I now exercise. This 
sentiment, .ow fondly cherished by more 
than ten millions. of people, will be trans- 
mitted, with unabated vigour, down the tide 
of time, through the countléss millions who 
are destined to inhabit this Continent, to 
their latest posterity.” 

To which address, the General repli- 
ed, in atone in which energy of charac- 
ter and sensibility of feeling were most in- 
terestingly blended, to the following ef- 
fect ; 

“ Mr. Speaker, and 


Gentlemen of the House of Represen- 
tatives— 


“While the people of the United States 
and their honorable Representatives in 
Congress have deigned to make choice of 
me, one of the American veterans, to signi- 
fy in his person their esteem for our joint 
services, and their attachment to the princi- 
ples for which we have had the honour to 
fight and bleed, Iam proud and happy to 
share those extraordinery favours with my 
dear Revolutionary companions—--yet, it 
would be, on my part, uncandid and un- 
grateful, not to acknowledge my personal 
share in those testimonies of kindness, as 
they excite in my breastemotions which no 
adequate words could express. 

** My obligations to the United States, Sir, 
far exceed any merit I might claim. 
They date from the -time when'I have 
had the happiness to be adopted as a young 
soldier, a favoured son of America. They 
have been continued to me during almost 
half a century of constant affection and con- 
fidence, and now, Sir, thanks to your most 
gratifving invitation, I find myself greeted 
by a series of welcomes, one hour of which 
would more than compensate for the public 
exertions and sufferings of a whole life. 

“The approbation of the American peo- 
ple and their Representatives, for my con- 
duct during the vicissitudes of the Exropean 
Revolution, is the highest reward I could 
receive. Well may I stand “firm and 
erect,” when, in their names, and by you, 
Mr. Speaker, I am declared to have, in 
every instance, been faithful to those Amer- 
ican principles of liberty, equality, and true 
social order, the devotion to which, as it 
has been from my earliest youth, so it shall 
continue to my latest breath. 

“You have been pleased, Mr. Speaker, 
to allude to the peculiar felicity of my situ- 
ation, when, after so long an absence, I am 
called to witness the immense improve- 
ments, the admirable communications, the 
prodigious creations of which we find an ex- 
ample in this City, whose name itself is a 
venerated Palladium; in a word, all the! 
grandeur and prosperity of these happy 
United States, which, at the same time 
they nobly secure the complete assertion of 
American Independence, reflect on every 
part Of the world the light of a far superior 
political civilization. 

“What better pledge can be given of a 
persevering national love of liberty, when 
those blessings are evidently the result of a 
virtuous resistance to oppression, and of in- 
stitutions founded on the rights of man and 
the Republican principle of self-govern- 
ment ? 

“No, Mr. Speaker, posterity has not 
begun for me—since, in the sons of my 
companions and friends, I find the same 
pubiic feelings, and, permit me to add, the 
same feelings in my behalf, which I have 
had the happiness to experience in their 
fathers. 

“Sir, Ihave been allowed, forty years 
ago, before a Committee of a Congress of 
thirteen States, to express the fond wishes 
of an American heart. On this day I have 
the honour, and enjoy the delight, to con- 
gratulate the Representatives of the Union, 
so vastly enlarged, on the realization of those 
wishes, even beyond every human expec- 
tation, and upon the almost infinite pros- 
pects we can with certainty anticipate. 

“ Permit me, Mr. Speaker, and Gentle- 
men of the House of Representatives, to 
join, to the expression of those sentiments, a 
tribute of my lively gratitude, affectionate 
devotion, and profound respect. 

Extract of a letter to a friend in, Wash- 
ington City, dated 


Wiunpsor, (Bertie c’ty, N.C.) 2 
Noveinber 28. 5 


Dear Broruer, 

In my letters which have been printed 
in the Columbian Star, I gave a short ac- 
count of the revival of reiigion in this coun- 
ty; and a description of the state of our 
churches, before it commenced. I shail 
now take some notice of the efforts em- 
ployed by us, which, with the blessing of 
(sod, may have contributed to the general 
reformation which atpresent prevails among 
us. " - 

In the spring of 1823, having for some 
time seen with regret, that all our preachi- 
ing seemed as water spilt on the dry ground, 
which cannot be gathered; we resolved, 
that we would try to attract the public at- 
tention to reading the Holy Scriptures. 
Hence, we constituted, in a short time af- 
ter, the first Sunday School ever known in 
this part of our State, After the nature of 
the institution was explained to the people, 
almost every one entered into the business 
with avidity. Many persons of respccta- 
bility offered their services, either as teach- 
ers or managers; and if possible, the chil- 
dren exceeded their-parents in zeal for the 
school. ihe first school contained about 40 
constant readers ; but soon after, five or six 
otuers were constituted, several vt Which 





the first quarter, I attended the examina- 
tion of two of the schools. In the first, on 
Lord’s-day, there were repeated 2,200 
verses, which had been memorized mostly 
by small children. In the second ached. 
on the Lord’s-day following, there were re- 
peated 2,300. In both instances some of 
their readers were absent. In this sciicol 
there were two young women, one of whom 
had committed to. memory 19 chapters, aud 
the other 15. 

I visited most of the other schools, but 
not on the day of examination. Wherever 
the schools were well attended they proved 
a blessing in reforming the morals and man- 
ners of the people. Lestaments were ea- 
gerly sought after, and both old and young 
sought every opportunity to peruse their sa- 
cred contents. ‘The most of the meeting 
houses, where the schools were fixed, were 
unoccupied for public preaching, except 
once a month. Consequently, three Sun- 
days inthe month had, before this, been 
spent in idleness. ‘Lo the thinking part of 
the community, it afforded pleasure vo find 
that these institutions supphed the wait of 
preaching ; and ina great degree prepar- 
ed the scholars to receive the word with 
more promptitude. However, a stop was 
put to the schools us soon as the cold wea- 
ther began, with a design to renew them 
the ensuing spring. But before they had 
entirely ended, our most glorious revival 
commenced. 

In one church, where the school was 
well attended, there have been, in the course 
of this revival, 143 baptize’. Here almost 
the whole school have followed the Lord 
Redeemer, and have been baptyzed. Many 
of them are youths, not exceeding from 13 
to 15 years of age. All of them seem to 
have arisen to newness of life. 

The revival still continues, but not with 
the same warmth, as formerly. Baptism 
is yet frequently administered, but the can- 
didates are not so numerous as they have 
been. In the present month there have been 
59 baptized, making in all in this county 
since the first of last January, 687. The 
blessed work is still spreading in other 
places, not only in this, but in some of the 
adjoining counties. In Martin county the 
heavenly flame has been kindled in a neigh- 
bourhood, which, until now, has been per- 
fectly destitute of any who appeared on 
the Lord’s side. A new church (called 
New Hope) will, it is expected, be soon 
constituted there. ‘Lhirty have already 
been baptized, and the prospect is still in- 
creasing. We have indeed been wonder- 
fully blessed by the Lord, not only iu the 
conversion of so many of our fellow crea- 
tures, but with an uncommon share of 
health; and perhaps there never were 
seen more abuudantcrops. The lines are 
fallen ufito us, indeed, in pleasant places ; 
yea, we have a goodly heritage. 

Yours, in Christ Jesas, 


RICHARD POINDEXTER. 


Gightecwth Congress. 


SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE. 

The following Standing Comfaittees ware 
appointed by the President of the Senate, 
according to an order of the 9th instant. 

On Foreign Relations—-Messrs. Barbour, 
Jackson, Macon, Elliott, and Mills. 

On Finance—Messrs. Smith, King, of 
New-York, Macon, Holmes, of Maine, and 
Lowrie. 

On Commerce and Menyfactures— 
Messrs. Dickerson, Ruggles, Findlay, Lioyd, 
of Massachusetts, and Clayton, 

On Military Affairs—Messrs. Jackson, 
Benton, Chandler, Faylor, and Johnson, of 
Kentucky. 

On the Militia—Messrs. Chandler, Find- 
lay, Knight, Branch, and Bell, 

On Naval Affairs. —Messrs. Lloyd, of 
Massachusetts, Williams, Parrott, Lloyd, of 
Maryland, and Hayne. y 

On Public Lands.—Messrs. Barton, Tho- 
mas, Eaton, King, of Alabama, and Van 
Dyke. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Benton, 
Johnston, of Louisiana, Elliott, Edwards, 
and Kelly. 

On Claims.—Messrs. Ruggles, Holmes, 
of Mississippi, Palmer, Bell, and M’lvaine. 

On the Judiciary=-Messrs. Van Buren, 
Holmes, ot Maine, Talbot, Brown, and Sey- 
mour, 

On the Post Office and Post Roeds— 
Messrs. Lanman, Johnson, of Kentucky, 
Knight, M’Ilvaine, and Laylor. 

On Pensions—Messrs. Noble, ‘Talbot, 
Lanman, Branch, and Cobb. 


On the District of Columdia--Messrs. 
Lloyd, of Maryland, Barbour, Noble, Eaton, 
and Parrott. ae 
On Accountg—Messrs. Seymour, Hayne, 
and Edwards. 
Mownar, December 13. 


Mr. Barton offered the following resolu- 
tion for consideration : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Lands inquire into the expediency of ex- 
posing to public sale the lead mines and sa- 
iines of the United States. 

Mr. Holmes, of Maine, offered the follow- 
ing resolution tor consideration : 


Resolved, That the Committee of Fi- 
nance be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of providing for the more effectu- 
al protection of the revenue on the eastern 
frontier of the United States. 

The bill ‘to abolish imprisonment for 
debt” was read the second time, ana, on 
motion of Mr. Johnson, of Ken. referred to 
a select committee of seven. 

The bill from the House of Representa- 
tives, “making a partial appropriation for 
the year 1824,” was read a third time and 
passed. 

Mr. Van Buren presented a concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, on the subject of the exaction 
of tonnage duties from boats navigatiag the 
canals of that State; which was read and 
laid on the table, 





had between 60 and 70, At the close of 


Axjournep. 
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Tvespar, December 14. 


Mr. Benton presented the petition of sin - 
dry inhabitants of the State of Missouri, on 
the subject o: a trade and intercourse be- 


of Mexico, 5 

{This petition recited, that a beneficial 
trade had been carried on for some years 
between the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries, in which domestic cottons, and other 
articles, had been carried out from the Uni- 
ted States, and gold, silver, furs, and 
mules, brought back in return; that the 
intervening tribes of Indians presented the 
only obstacl® tothe successful prosecution 
of thetrade trpon a large scule; that the 
merchandise. had to be carried through a 
tract of couritry inhabited by different 
tribes, to enter whose territory without a 
license, was penal under the laws of the 
United States, and dangerous, unless the 
consent of the tribes was previously obtain- 
ed; that some outrages to persons, and re- 
peated depredations oa property, had al- 
ready been committed ; and that a tota! in- 
terruption to the commercial and social in- 
tercourse, so happily began in that quarter, 
between the citizens of the two Republics, 
might be apprehended, unless the Govern- 
ment of the United States interposes for its 
protection. } 

The resolution offered yesterday, by Mr. 
Barion, was agreed to. 

Mr. Benton asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill graduating the price of the 
public lands; which was read and referred 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

‘the Rev. Mr, M’lvaine, of Georgetown, 
was clected Chaplain for the present ses- 
sion. 


Adjourned. 
Wepnespar, December 15. 


On motion of Mr. Hayne, 

Resolved, ‘Vhat so much of the Presi- 
dent’s Message as relates to the provision 
for General La Fayette, be referred io a 
select committee of five. 

A report was received from the Postmas- 
ter General, stating ‘‘ the most practicable 
post route from New Orleans to Wdshing- 
ton City ; which was read and ordered to be 
printed. 

The following resolution, offered yester- 
day by Mr. Knight, was taken up and adopt- 
ed. ‘ 

Resolved, That the Committee of Com- 
merce and Manufactures be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of erecting a 
light on Dutch Island, at the entrance of 
Narraganset Bay, in Rhode Island.” 

A resolution offered yesterday by Mr. 
Brown, to appoint a Committee on Roads 
ami Canals, was taken up and agreed to. 

Adjourned. 


Tuurspar, December 16. 


Mr. Tudbot introduced a bill further to 
regulate the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which was read 
the first time. 

The Senate then went intothe considera- 
tion of Executive business, and, after some 
time spent therein, 

Adjourned to Monday. 
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HOUSE. 


Monpbar, December 13. 


The Speaker laid before the Hotise a 
communication from the Governor of the 
State of New-York, accompanied by certain 
resolutions of the Legislature of that State, 
complaining and remonstrating on the sub- 
ject of tonnage duties exacted by the Unit- 
ed States on Canal boats; which, for the 
present, was ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Veale, of Maryland, it 
was 

Resolved, That the Committee of Com- 
merce be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of erecting lights on Point-Look- 
Out, at the mouth of Potomac River, 
and on *Cedar Point, at the mouth of the 
Patuxent River, Maryland. 

Mr. Floyd gave notice, that on Monday 
next, he would call for the consideration of 
the bill, reported at the last session, pro- 
viding for the occupation of the mouth of the 
Columbia (or Oregon) River. 

Adjourned. 
Tvespar, December 14. 


Messages, in writing, were received 

from the President of the United States, viz: 

1, ‘lransmitting a réport of the Commis- 

sioner of Public Buildings, giving a state- 

ment of expenditures, and an account of the 

progress of the Buildings; which was laid 

on the table. 

[By this statement, says the Intelligencer, 

it appears that $89,849 65 have been ex- 

pended on the Capitol, and $5,889 58 on 

the President’s House. ‘The interior of the 

Capitol is now finished, with the exception 

of some painting on the stone work, and 
the bas relief ornaments of the Rotunda.| 
Of the colonnade of the Portico, thirteen 

columns out of the twenty-four have been 
worked and set ; the quarrying of the rest 
is in rapid progress. The south Portico of 
the President’s House has been completed 
for less than the estimate ; the nerth Por- 
tico remains yet unfinished.]} 

2. Enclosing a report from the same Com- 
missioner, accompanied with statements 
respecting the lots belonging to the United 
States in the city of Washington,which have 
been sold by the public agents for that pur- 
pose ; which message was referred to a Se- 
lect Committee of seven, consisting of— 
Messrs. Cook, Mercer, Maryin, Wolff, 
Vinton, Olin, and Brent. 


On motion of Mr. Jennings, of Indiana, 
it was 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Public Lands be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of reducing the price of 
such portions of the public lands as shall 
have been exposed to sale for sixteen years, 
and remain unsold, to fifty cents per acre ; 
and that such portions of the public lands 
as have been exposed tu sale for eight years, 
and remain unsold; be reduced in price to 
seventy-five cents per acre. | 

Mr. Wright, of Ohio, offered the follow- 
ing resolution, which was adopted. 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary be instructed to inquire into the 
propriety of providing, by law, that any ju- 





dicial oy Other civil oricer of the govern- 


tween that State and the Intcrual Provinces | 





afier engage in fighting a duel, or in chal- 
lenging, assisting, or encoufaging, any other 
person 50 tO engage, shall forfeit the office 
by him so held, and be ever afterw ards ren- 
dered incapable of holding the like or other 
office under the government, 


Adjourned. 
Wepxktsoar, December 15. 


The Speaker, laid before the House a 
communication from the Departinent of the 
Treasury, stating the amount and periods 
at which thé bonds takeu for duties on im- 
ports, which accrued during the year 1822, 
became payable, [By this statement it ap- 
pears, that the dutics on’imports, which ac- 
crued during the year 1822, amounted to 
$24,095,336 87, of which $484,656 42 were 
received im cash, and the residue of $23,- 
610,650 45, on the several credits allowed 
by law. It is estimated, that, if these cre- 
dits had been allowed on an interest of six 
per cent., the interest thereon would have 
amounted to $1,151,416 83.] 

. The Speaker also laid before the House, 
trom the same Department, a statement of 
losses sustanted during the last 30 years up- 
on bonds given for duties on imports, Uis- 
tinguishing the amount in each year. [.. ne 
total amount of losses sustained 1s B1,s 75,+ 
626 67.J.... 

, Phese communications were severally re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and 
Mcans, ant! ordered to be printed. 

A resolution yesterday offered by Mr. 
#orsyth, calling for information relative to 
the treaty of 1804 with. the Creek indians, 
the causes for the delay in its ratification, 
&c., was taken up, ahd agreed to. 

The Speaker laid before the House a 
communication from the Department of the 
‘Treasury, accompanied by a report of the 
First Comptroller of the ‘l'reasury, wit en- 
closures, on the subject of the coliection ot 
tonnage duties on Canal boats. 

Mr. Storrs moved that these papers be 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
with the following instructions, viz. : 

* That the communication and accompa- 
hying papers, be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, with instructions to inquire 
into the expediency of so amending the 
acts of Congress regulating the commerce 
of the United States, and imposing duties 
on tonnage, that they shail not be construed 
to extend to boats employed exclusively in 
transportation on the interior canals of the 
respective States.” 

‘Lhe motion was agreed to. 

Adjourned. ‘ 


Tuurspar, December 16. 


Mr. Wickliffe, of Kentucky, laid on the 
table the toilowing resolution : 

Resolved, That itis expedient soto amend 
the act of Congress of the Ist of March, 
1792, relative to the election of President 
and Vice President, that the appointment 
of Electors by thé several States shall be 
made upon the same day throughout the 
United States. . 

Much cther business, not of general im- 
portance, was attended to. 


Adjourned. 
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LITERARY, 


Hisiorical Sketch of Long-Island.m—A. 
work of 66 pages has just issued from the 
press, entitled “* A Sketch of the first set~ 
tlement of , the several towns on Long- 
Island, with their political condition to the 
end of the American Revolution—by Si- 
las Wood.” |The author, or rather com- 
piler of this work, is well Known as an able 
Representative in Congress from the coun- 
ties of Suffolk and Queens, on Long-Island. 
The Long-Island Star says; the pamphlet 
is an unpretending work, gathered by an in- 
dustrious examination of the records of the 
several towns of Long-Island, and the au- 
thor deserves much for having thus pre- 
served from oblivion many important facts 
touching the early settlements of the Island, 
and the various controversies between the 
Dutch, the English, and the Indians. 


DIED, 


On the 17th ult. at the Cherokee. Agency,’ 
Josrru M’Mrnn, Esq. formerly Governor of the 
State of Tennessee. ‘ 

On the 17th ultimo, at her residence in Fair 
fax co, (Va.) Mrs, Wixxzrrep Kino, in the 
80th year of her age. She was benevolent to 
the poor, and respected by all who knew her. 
During her protracted affliction, which was a 
deep consumption, she manifested a Set 
tion to rely upon Divine assistance for effectu- 
al support. She was a worthy member of the 
Baptist church at Occoquan, under the pastoral 
care of Elder James Reid, who often visited 
her during her affliction, and found her meek 
and submissive under the afflictive dispensa- 
tions of Divine providence. Her family haye 
sustained an irreparable loas, and the church 
of Christ a useful member. eee, 
In Chester, Pennsylvania, recently, the Rev. 
Joun Caurzer, He was in the pulpit, and 
had just given as his text— We. must all ap- 

ear before the judgment seat of Christ,” when 
he fell, andwdnstantly expired. 


The number of deaths in New-York, for the 
week ending on the 11th instant, was 59, to 
wit: 17 men, 12 women, 22 boys, and 8 girls. 
Greatest number of deaths from one disease, 
11 from consumption. One was between 60 
and 70 years of age; two between 70 and 80, 
and two between 80 and 90. 
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The following beautiful and affecting lines, 
ate taken from a sinall volume, entitled 
“Songs by the Way,’ by the Rev, Mr. 
Doane, late of the city of New-York. 
LIFE’S LITTLE LUNES. 
« Noting, ere they pass away, 
The little lines of yesterday.” 
Life's “little lines,’ how short, how faint, 
low fast they fade away: 
its highest hopes, its brightest joys, 
Are compassed ia a day. 


— 


Vouth’s bright and mild and morning light, 
Its sunshine and its showers, 

its hopes and fears, its loves and tears, 
Its heedless, happy hours ; 

And manhood’s high and brighten’d noon, 
Its honours, dangers, cares, 

The parent’s pains, the parent’s joys, 
The parent’s anxious prayers, 

Fade in old age’s evening gray, 
The twilight of the mind; 

Then sink in death’s long, dreamless night, 
And leave no trace behind. 


Yet, though so changing and so brief, 
Our life’s eventful page, 
It has.its charms for every grief, 
Its joy for every age. 
n youth’s, in manhood's golden hours, 
Loves, friendships, strew the way 
With April’s earliest, sweetest flowers, 
And all the bloom of May : 
when old age, with wintry hand, 
Has frosted o’er the head, 
Virtue’s fair fruits survive the blast, 
When all besides are fled ; 
And faith, with pure unwavering eyc; 
Can pierce the gather’d gloom, 
And smile upon the spoiler’s rage, 
And live beyond the tomb. 
* ours, then, virtue’s deathless charm, 
_And faith’s untiring flight ; 
Then shall we rise from death’s dark sleep 
To worlds of cloudless light. 
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Froth Zion’s Herald. 


EXCUSES FOR NEGLECTING FAMILY 
PRAYER. 


I have a neighbour who has been a pro- 
fessor of religion for five years. During 
the first four years, he almost uniformly 
neglected family prayers. I often convers- 
ed with him upon the importance of that 
duty, and the obligation that rested upon 
him as the master of a family anda protes- 
sing Christian, to perform it. But while 
he acknowledged the duty to be important, 
he was continually representing his own 
case as peculiar, and bringing up a thou- 
sand excuses to justify himself in neglect- 
ing prayer. Iwas repeatedly met with 
these excuses— You know I have not abili- 
ties—ZI cannot doas some can——I am igno- 
rant—I have never had the learning that 
you have—I amafraid that I should make 
mistakes-mAnd besides, I am naturally very 
bashful—I have no con fidence to speak be- 
fore others.—I often reasoned with him, and 
‘tried to show him the folly and the guilt of 
these excuses, buttolittle purpose. He did, 
indeed, pray with his family a few times, 
after one of their number was suddenly re- 
moved by death. But when this solemn 
impression subsided, he deserted the throne 
of grace, and sought to quiet his conscience 
with his old excuses. 

About a year ago, during a powerful re- 
vival among us, he as brought under an 
awful conviction of sin—his old hope was 
torn from him—his refuges ef lies were 
swept away. He cried out in the bitter- 
ness of his soul—‘* What shall I do to be 
saved?” We hope he is now a true peni- 
tent—a new creature. He has now aéi/itics, 
and learning, and confidence enough to 
pray. From that time to this the evening 
end the morning sacrifice have been regu- 
larly offered upon the family altar, and his 
active exertions, to increase family piety in 
‘wie neighbourhood, have been greatly 
ulessed. 

Soon after his change of feclings, he ex- 
ressed to me his views of his former life. 
Te looked upon it as a dismal picture. In 

mentioning his neglect of tamily prayer, he 
said, “I have spent four years in trying to 
excuse myself from this important duty. | 
invented every excuse which I thonght 
would appear plausible to men, and labour- 
ed to make myself believe that these ex- 
cuses were rea/. And I did succeed in some 
measure in quicting my conscience; but 
every now and then it stung me like a vi- 
per. I had no solid peace of mind. When 
danger and death came near, I was alarm- 
ed—I was tormented. Oh! what misera- 


cuses which did not satisfy myself—which 
men susfiected, and which the omniscient 
God knew to be — I can now see the 
true reason why | neglected family prayer. 
It was the same reason that led me to ne- 
gicct all prayer. It was because I had no 
heart to it. I really Aated topray. I 
could do any thing but go before God in 
praycr. ‘The least reflection made me feel 
eo.guilly,so ushamed of myself, that 1 want- 
ed to keep as far from God asI could. | 
would give mysclf no time for reflection, 
but keep every thought about my soul, God, 
and eternity, as far out of mind as possible. 
These were the true reasons why J neglect- 
ed fami!y prayer; and yet I was trying to 

ersuad«: myself, and to make others be- 
ieve, that 1 was really unadle to pray. Oh! 
what a wonder of mercy that I now have a 
heart to prayer.” May God save us fron 
these vain excuses. May we ask ourselves 
—Am J now sincere m making them? 
Could § see them pinned to my dyin pil- 
low? Could I carry them to the bar of God, 
and present them on the final day, as ex- 
cuses for neglecting my duty ? 


From the Boston Metical Intelligencer, 

The most distinguished philosophers of 
antiquity have recommended exercise, as 
well by their example as by precept. We 

now that Socrates . delive his instruc- 
fons while walking, and as these were 
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was the most philosaphical which he could 
have adopted. Dancing was another amuse- 
ment of this philusopher ; but observing 
that those who devoted themselves to danc- 
ing had their lower limbs developed at the 
expense of the upper, he practised fencing 
also, with a view to restrain, and in a de- 
gree to counteract this tendency. It was 
the habit of Plato to lecture whilst strolling 
through the groves of Academus, and a 
large part of his long life was spent in trav- 
elling. Cicero frequently dictated portions 
of his works whilst Walking for exercise. 
Plutarch was not only in the habit of ex- 
ercise, but recommended it strongly to all 
asa means of preserving health, and ina 
particular manner to men of letters. Sen- 
eca condemned violent exercise, both for its 
direct effect in causing fatigue, and because, 
by occasioning a voracious appetite, it leads 
to excessive repletion. On the other hand, 
he advised running, leaping, and other sim- 
ilar amusements, suited to the strength, 
habits, and inclination of each individual. 
Milton was fond of military exercise. Rous- 
seau preferred walkitig, and represents with 
equal force and justice,how large a proportion 
of the evils which students suffer, might be 
avoided, were this habit once established 
and regularly maintained. So also did the 
wise and witty Radcliffe: Pope we all know 
was aman of great application; he was 
sick, and Dr. Radcliffe was consulted.’ The 
Doctor sent down to Windsor Forest for 
Mr. Pope tocome up to him, and on his ar- 
rival gave him the following advice-——“* Ap- 
ply less, and ride every cay ;” he did so, 
and recovered. 

In the use of exercise several circum- 
stances are to be regardea and judgment 
should be used in determining its kind, and 
the time and situation in which it should be 
taken. 

Ist. Kind. There are various kinds of 
sports and games which require bodily ex- 
ertion, and which thereby form useful theans 


-| of mental relaxation to the student. - Among 


these we may mention riding on horse-back, 
fencing, walking, and the games of ball, 
bowls and billiards ; to these we would add 
turning and joining as calculated for those 
who possess a mechanical genius ; and last- 
ly, agricultural labour. From these and 
many others, a selection may be made ac- 
cording to inclination and circumstances ; 
all of them are useful, so far as they can be 
made to contribute to amusement and to 
health. 

2d. Time. It is proper to remark, that 
the best time for general and active exer- 
cise, is before meals; after we have taken 
food, much bodily exertion interferes with 
digestion. On the other hand, the hour 
succeeding a meal is not the time for study ; 
it were best therefore to employ it in such 
light and gentle exercise as may amuse 
without inducing any sense of fatigue. By 
this means the whole power of the system 
may be deveted to the digestive process, and 
this will go on in the most periect and ef- 
fectual manner. ‘Three or four hours at 
least should be daily devoted to some spe- 
cies of bodily exertion. Lhe time we here 
prescribe for exertion and relaxation, is, we 
are aware, an important sacrifice to a scho- 
lar. The habitual student becomes attach- 
ed to study ; it is his mistress. But it is 
wrong for a man to devote himself so en- 
tirely to his mistress as to destroy his owa 
health, We are aware, too, that men of 
letters are in haste to arrive at the height 
of their hopes and their ambition ; let them 
go slowly on, and they will make more rapid 
progress. Jestina Lente—let this be their 
motto; and if thev love study ever so well, 
they will often leave it for bodily exercise. 

Durum ; sed levius tit patientia, 

Quidquid negligere est nefas. 

3d. Situation. It is important that exer- 
cise should be taken in a healthy situation ; 
in the open air, and above all, removed 
from the influence of any noxious miasm. 
‘Lhe room too, of the student, should be spa- 
cious and well ventilated. He should guard 
himself from sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, and from exposure, when warm, to a 
current of air such as tocheck the perspira- 
tion. Such a practice would in any one be 
imprudent and dangerous ; but to the litera- 
ry man, all whose habits tend to relax the 
frame, it must be attended with the most in- 
Jurious consequences. 

Finally—there is a moral precaution, of 
equal importance to any thing we have men- 
tioned. [here are men who are naturally 
inclined to sadness and melancholy ; to 
whom a walk, so far from affording any re- 
laxation, is only an occasion for anxious and 
gioomy meditation. ‘To such men, we re- 
commend to avoid solitary rambles ; and by 
social intercourse to drive away those 
thoughts which only exhaust the body and 
the mind. 

Extracts from Dr. Chalmers’ Sermons. 

“ What a curious object of contemplation 
to a superior being, who casts an eye over 
this lower world, aud surveys the busy, 
restless, and unceasing operations of the 
age who swarm upon its surface! Let 
tim select any one individual amongst us, 
and confine his attention to him as a speci- 
men of the whole. Let him pursue him 
through the intricate variety of his move- 
ments, for he is never stationary ; see him 
with his eye fixed upon some distant object, 
and struggling to arrive at it; see him 
pressing forward to some eminence which 
perpetually recedes away from him; see 
the inexplicable being, as he runs in full 
pursuit of some glittering bauble, and on 
the moment he reaches it, throws it behind 
him, and it is forgotten ; see him unmindful 
of his past experience, and hurrying his 
footsteps to some new object with the same 
eagerness and rapidity as ever; compare 
the ecstacy of hope with the lifelessness of 
possession, and observe the whole history 
of his day to be made up of one fatiguing 
race of vanity, and restlessness, and disap- 
pointment ; 

* And like the glittering of an idiot’s toy, 

* Doth fancy mock his vows.’ 

“To complete the unaccountable history, 
let us look to its termination. Man is irre- 

ular in his movements ; but this does not 
hinder the regularity of nature. ‘Time-will 
not stand still to look at us. It moves at its 
own invariable pace. The winged moments 
fly in swift succession overus. ‘Ihe great 
luminaries which are suspended on high, 
perform their cycles in the heaven. The 
sun describes his circuit in the firmament ; 
and the space of a few revolutions will 
bring every man among us to his destiny. 
The decree passes abroad against the poor 
child of infatuation. It meets him in the 





mostly conveyed by conversatign, this plan 
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full career of hope and of enterprise. He 


sees the dark curtain of mortality falling 
upon the world, and upon all its interests. 

That busy, restless heart, s0 crowded with 

its plans, and feelings, and anticipations, 

forgets to play, and all its fluttering anxieties 

are hushed for ever.” 

“What meaneth this restlessness of our 
nature? What meaneth this unceasing 
activity which longs for exercise and em- 
ployment, evenafter every object is gained, 
which first roused itto enterprise? What 
mean those unmeasurable longings, which 
no gratification can extinguish, and which 
still continue to agitate the heart of man, 
even in the fulness of plenty and of enjoy- 
ment. If they mean any thing at all, they 
mean, that all which this world can offer is 
not enough to fill up his capacity for hap- 
piness—that time is too small for him, and 
he is born for something beyond it-—that 
the scene of his earthly existence 1s too 
limited, and he is formed to expatiate in a 
wider and a grander theatre—that a nobler 
destiny is reserved for him—and that toac- 
complish the purpose of his being, he must 
soar above the littleness of the world, and 
aim at a loftier prize. 

“Tt forms the peculiar honour and ex- 
cellence of religion, that it accommodates 
to this property of our nature—that it 
holds out a prize suited to our high calling— 
that there is a grandeur in its objects, which 
can fill and surpass the imagination—that 
it dignifies the present scene by connecting 
it with eternity—that it reveals to the eye 
of faith the glories of an unpcerishable 
world—and how, from the high eminences 
of heaven, a cloud of witnesses are looking 
down upon earth, not as a scene for the 
petty anxieties of time, but as a splendid 
theatre for the ambition of immertal spi- 
rits.”’ 

* All the descriptions we have of heaven 
in the Scriptutes are general, very gencral. 
We read of the beauty of the heavenly 
crown, of the unfading nature of the heaven- 
ly inheritance, of the splendour of the 
heavenly city ; and these have been seized 
upon by men of imagination, who, in the 
construction of their fancied paradise, have 
embellished it withevery image of peace, 
and bliss, and loveliness ; and, at all events, 
have thrown over it that most kindling of 
all conceptions, the magnificence of eter- 
nity. Now, such a picture as this has the 


‘certain effect of ministering delight to every 


glowing and susceptible imagination. And 
here lies the deep laid delusion, which we 
have occasionally hinted at. A man listens, 
in the first instance, toa pathetic and high- 
wrought narrative on the vanities of time ; 
and it touches him even to the tenderness 
of teats. He looks, in the second instance, 
to the fascinating prospect of another scene, 
rising in all the glories of immortality from 
the dark ruins of the tomb; and he feels 
within him all those ravishments of fancy 
which any vision of united grandeur and 
loveliness would inspire. Take these two 
together, and you have a man weeping over 
the transient vanities of an ever-shifting 
world, and mixing, with all this softness, an 
elevation of thought and of prospect, as he 
looks through the vista of a futurity losing 
itself inthe mighty range of thousands and 
thousands of centuries. And at this point 
the delusion comes in, that here is a man 
who is all that reJigion would have him to be 
—a man weaned from the littleness of the 
paliry scene that is around him—soaring 
high above all the evanescence of things 
present, and things sensible—and transfer- 
ring every affection of his sou: to the dura- 
bilities of a pure and immortal region. It 
were better if this high state of occasional 
impressment on the matters of time and of 
eternity, had only the effect of imposing 
the falsehood on others, that the man who 
was so tcouched and so transported, had on 
that single account the temper af a candi- 
date forheaven. But the falsehood takes 
possession of his own heart. The man is 
pleased with his emotions and his tears; 
and the interpretation he puts upon them 
is, that they come out of the fulness of a 
heart all alive to religion, and sensibly af- 
fected with its charms, and its seriousness, 
and its principle. Now, my brethren, I 
will venture to say, that there may be a 
world of all this kind of enthusiasm, with 
the very man who is not moving a single 
step towards that blessed eternity over 
which his fancy delights to expatiate.” 

“O, my brethren! we fear it, we greatly 
fear it, that while busied with topics such 
as these, many a hearer may weep, or be 
elevated, or take pleasure in the touching 
imagery that is made to play around him, 
while the dust of this perishable earth is all 
that his soul cleaves to—and its cheating 
vanities are all that his heart cares for, or 
his footsteps follow after,” 

“The learned, just labour as helpless- 
ly undera want of an impression of the re- 
ality of this whole matter, as the unlearn- 
ed; and if this be true of those among 
them, who, with learning and nothing more, 
have actually tried to decipher the mean- 
ing of God’s communication—if this be true 
of many a priest and many a theologian, 
with whom Christianity is a science, and 
the study of the Bible is the labour and the 
business of their profession—what can we 
expect of those among the learned, who, in 
the pursuits of a s¢cular philosophy, never 
enter into contact with the Bible, either in 
its doctrine or in its language, except when 
it is obtruded on them? Little do they 
know of our men of genera) literature, who 
‘lave notobserved the utter listlessness, if not 
the strong and active contempt, wherewith 
many of them hear the doctrine of the-book 
of God’s counsel uttered in the phraseology 
of that book—how, in truth, their secret 
impression of the whole matter is, that it is 
a piece of impenetrable mysticism—how, 
in their eyes, there is a cast of obscurity 
over all the peculiarities of the Gospel— 
and, if asked to give their attention thereto, 
they promptly repel the imposition under 
the feeling of a hopeless and insuperable 
darkness, which sits in obsolete characters 
over the entire face of the evangelical re- 
cord, ‘Chere may be bright and cheering 
examples to the contrary—of men in the 
highest of our literary walks, who, under a 
peculiar teaching, have learned what they 
never learned from all the lessons of the 
academy. But, apart from this peculiar in- 
fluence, be assured that learning is of little 
avail. ‘Che sacred page may wear as hie- 
roglyphical an aspect tothe lettered as to the 
unlettered, It lies not with any of the pow- 
ers or processes of ordinary education to 
dissipate that blindness, wherewith the God 
of this world hath blinded the mind of him 
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the New Testament his wisdom, and its 
spirit his spirit, and its language his best- 
loved and best-understood language, there 
must be a higher influence upon the mind 
than what lies in human art, or in human 
explanation. And till this is brought to pass, 
the doctrine of the atonement, and the doc- 
trine of regeneration, and the doctrine of fel- 
lowship with the Father and the Son, and 
the doctrine of a believer’s progressive ho- 
liness, under the moral and spiritual pow- 
er of the truth as it is in Jesus, will, as to 
his Own personal experience of its meaning, 
remain so many empty sounds, or so many 
deep and hidden mysicries ; and just as ef- 
fectually, as if the book were held together 
by aniron clasp, which he has not strength 
to unclose, may he say of the same book 
lying open and legible befofe him, that he 
cannot read it, because it is sealed.’ 

“The feelings and the suggestions of all 
our old senses put together, will not make 
out for us a practical impression of the mat- 
ters of faith; and there must be a transi- 
tion as great as that by which man 
awakens out of the sleep of nature, and so 
comes to see the realities of nature which 
are around him—there must be a something 
equivalent to the communication of a new 
sense, ere a reality comes to be seen in those 
eternal things, where no reality was felt or 
seen, however much it may have been 
acknowledged before.” 

“This awakening calls for a peculiar and 
a preternatural application. We say pre- 
ternatural ; for such is the obstinacy of this 
sleep of nature, that no power within the 
compass of nature can put an end to it.” 


From the Family Visiter. 
MR. ADLUM’S VINEYARD. 


Mr. John Adlum of Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, has published in the 
American Farmer an account of the pro- 
duce of his vineyard for the present year, 
which deserves the attention of plantérs in 
the middle and southern states. He sold 
cuttings of the vine from four acres, for 
$304 50, and obtained wine from two 
acres, to the value of $1500 68. ‘The 
whole expense, exclusive of labour, was 
$429 83. The labour of cultivating the 
grapes, and preparing the wine for mar- 
ket, was less than is required on the 
same quantity of land, in producing and 
curing acrop of tobacco. One acre re- 
quires about as much labour as three of 
corn. ‘The vines, if well attended to, begin 
to bear the third year after planting; and 
Mr. A. thinks the average crop for the next 
seven years, will be about 500 gallons of 
wine tothe acre. ‘The present has been 
the worst year for grapes in the last twen- 
ty, im consequence, as is supposed, of the 
cold and wet weather the last week in May 
and the first in June. Mr. A. says, “my 
Tokay, or Catawba, Bland, Madeira, and 
all the foreign kinds or varieties, perished: 
while the Schuy!kill, Muscadel, Constantia, 
or Cape of Good Hope grape, and Wor- 
thington, bore a fair crop; so that, from 
this circumstance, I would recommend to 
every person, who may plant vines, to have 
a moiety of these kinds, as 1 believe they 
will never fail to produce a fair crop, for 
such a year as this may not happen again 
intwenty years.” Cuttings may be obtain- 
ed of Mr. A. ia any quantity, and at a fair 
price. 

From the Boston Medical Intelligencer. 
THE VINE, 


The culture of the vine seems to have 
become a favourite pursuit with the agri- 
culturist of the present day. ‘There are, 
perhaps, not less than fifteen or twenty 
vineyards within as many miles of the Bo- 
rough of York, (Pennsylvania) and nearly 
all commenced within a year or two. Should 
this disposition increase, and, as a Conse- 
quence, the wine-presses be made to take the 
place of distilleries, it will benefit the mo- 
rals of the community. Among what are 
called civilized nations, the vice of drun- 
kenness has always becn found to prevail 
most extensively where the vine is not cul- 
tivated. ‘lo encourage our vine-growers, 
let them turn their eyes to France. ‘Phat 
country, though not the native land of the 
vine, has, at the present day, almost four 
millions of acres employed in its cultivation. 
The average production of these immense 
vineyards, is about one thousand millions of 
gallons; and the whole annual value of} 
their vintage, about 125 millions of dollars. 

I). LUSTRATION OF ISAIAH Xxvii. 5. 
Let him take hold of my strength, that he 
may make peace with me; and he shall 
make fieace with me. 


The Rev. Robert Hall, in his interesting 
Memoir of the late Rev. T. N. ‘Toller, of 
Kettering, recently published, speaking of 
Toller’s character as a preacher, makes 
the following observation :-— 

“ His most affecting illustrations (and the 
power of illustrating a subject was his 
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iV. W. Woodward presents for perutl, 
lowing letter received from the Re} 
ler, of Princeton, New-Jersey, 

My Dear Sir, 

I rejoice to learn that you think of 
ing to the public an American edit 
Shuckford’s * Sacred and Profinefi 
the World Connected.” This work 
been, so far as I know, printed nk 
States. Copies of it are frequentiya 
and it is extremely difficult to suppy 
mand. Although a work of inferwrt 
ter to that of Dr. Prideaux, it sy 
value ; and I should suppose thst 
man, or Theological student, or 
person who has a taste for Biblical: 
and who can possibly obtain a op 
consent to be without it. Indeed 
persons it may be considered as alm 
dispensable book. 1 shall be grea 
pointed if you do not meet with) 
abundantly sufficient to indemnify 
reward you for your laudable entelp 

Yours, respectiully, 
7 ESP SAMUEL Ml 

Princeton, V. J. May, 18% 
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distinguishing faculty) were drawn from the 
most familiar scencs of life; and after he 
became a father, not unfrequently from the 
incidents which attach to that relation. An 
example of this will afford the reader some 
idea of the manner in which he availed him- 
self of images. drawn from the domestic 
circle.—His text was Isa. xxvii. 5.-* I think,’ 
said he, ‘Ican convey the meaning of this 
passage, that every one may understand it, 
by what took place in my own family within 
these fewdays. One of my little children 
had committed a fault for which I thought 
it my duty te chastise him, I called him to 
me, explained to him the evil of what he had 
done, and told him how grieved I was that 
I must punish him for it. He heard me in 
silence, and then hed into my arms, and 
burst into tears.—I edyld sooner have cut off 
my arm than have then struck him for his 
fault: he had taken hold of my strength, 
and he had made ficace with me.” 


ORIGINAL ANECDQTE. 


A widowed mother of a young family in 
a country parish where a flourishing ible 
Class exists, hearing more than usual said 
of the value of the Bible, and the impor- 
tance of becoming intimately acquainted 
with its truths, began to think that she must 
read her Bible more than once a week, as 
she had before done. She determined to 
read it once a day, and when beginning to 
read it every day, she presently felt that she 
must attempt to pray; and while she read 
and attempted to pray she became convinc- 
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